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i  Yine required is not 





~-gonnection with any Indore 


‘Moreover, the within 
a better gradient, would be 


11. Of the remaining six ghits, we had ' facts regarding two—the Si lp: 


Ghit, it was evident, should be rejected, not only 
extra length of new line that its adoption sane 

the second ghit south of the Nerbudda and of the 
would have to be crossed. aes 
ly, the extreme East Ghit, the Baughlee, could | 


‘this ghft ascent would .admit of a grade of rsv without much ¢ 
‘the pescag of the Nerbudda would be favourable, but the line would 

e whole, cost at the least as much as a shorter but steeper graded line, Mr, 

ipbell, in fact, estimated the cost to be 50 per cent.- more than his Choral 

line. But supposing the cost to be equal, the additional 12 miles of new. 

: the only disadvantage of the Baughlee Ghat joestiais ca 

“would add 29 miles to the lead to Bombay, the natural port to be considered in 


desolate ra so water is a preg and it would place Mhow on a brat 
mi 



















does an extra length of 12 miles of new rai 






Railway scheme. It would traverse an unh 


which extra length may be allowable in order to gait 
exceeded by this line, considering the probable traf 





and the Choral. The Simrole was surveyed by the Great Indian Peninsula Bail- 


way Engineers, =e bn line t 


With 4 
+ 8 
Total. ... 12 


viaducts. The Nerbud 


; — —_ 
“besides five tunnels, aggregating in length about 1,900 yards, and six = 
a Bs 


> 18. On its east is the 


Se ces, ge is the Peepuldah Ghat, of which was really L 
“ i int of sor tke ‘objection to the Peepuldah is, that if ado 


raced :— 


River crossing would require a central for 
' cold season channel of 500 feet. iis 
_- 12. Of the Choral Ghat the particulars have been given, and the Lodh 
Ghat might, it was thought, be utilized in connection with the former, but. 
not been at all sufficiently examined. 









Chains. - Gradient. 
87 » of He 

31 of =F oe 
224 of ate PAR 
$04 of yw and steeper grades, 






Simrole already referred to, and between the Sit 


fessio’ pted, 
ar ve to*be accommodated by a branch, and unless this ghiit were 


found to offer great adv 





Se herald 






the eae length of new line that it would demand. 

_14, So also as respects the Chota and Mota Jam Ghats, no exact facts 
record, eed are on the west between the Choral and the Maunpoor @ 
‘if these ghits should on examination prove at all superior to the 
Side a sete it was probable that the line could be carried 









, it would be excluded from adoption by re 
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ludes  skilfull 

ange, and a project for this railway. 
6. The scheme as considered by us is not comple 
‘the designs are prepared, the estimates for sixteen miles 
top of the ghat and Indore are not ready, the Officers engé 
~ having had extra work thrown upon them in the Vindhya sw 
47, Fora comparison of the several lines and ght” 

Grace to pp. 36—7 of Mr. Campbell's Report. 
 18., The general result is, that Mr. Campbell has confin 
of last year for the ascent by the Choral Valley. After full ¢ 
the various lines examined and reported on, with the aid of J 
our Consulting Engineer, we have accepted this line. We are 
_ gailway capable of being worked throughout by locomotive 
and we are satisfied that, looking to the traffic that may 
_ not be justified in incurring the great outlay that is shown. 
 erder to avoid the long gradient of {. e length of this 
+ reduced to 3} miles, and its cost to £114,000, and the length 
"now proposed is less than 300 yards. No other part of the line 
gradient than =, and though steeper grades could be introduced 
ss wn that no sensible economy wo d result. Ms 
19. Khundwah is adopted as the junction, because it is 
and refreshment station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
along time by Europeans, and has been proved tobe unobj 
ae Per It is the largest town in these parts with about 
» Bombay Government and the Agent to the Governor 
are in favour of its adoption. The only reason for propos 
to find the line of shortest length for construction betwe 
EF reat Indian Peninsula Railway. To save 9 miles in through 
from Bombay, it is certainly worth while to avoid a junction in the 
_ for instance, though it would lead to a small saving (perhaps 2 m 
of new line. bai 
90. Starting, then, from Khundwah, the line falls 434 feet 1 
in 87 miles. 1t then rises in 13 miles about 308 feet. In 
sections are the works heavy,-and the 50 miles are estimated 
without stations, rolling-stock, shops and -residences. This give 


21. At the 50th mile the ghit work really begins and continu 
e table-land: ascending 945 feet in this distance, of which 432 
, nc om = cost ™ ates is hapa at £276. 
- miles of incline costing £ 114,000, remaining 16 

ated at £9,672 per me 

“The last section of 16 miles from the ghat sum 
put down at £93,900, or £5,780 per mile, but this 0 
reduced when the estimates are submitted ; although there are 
‘feet of water-way, which will swell th 
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| cchoente No.8, food shah a wee 
te yr Gi Bb, 


ebayer comes veg are acp ager which we thought s 
ntly liberal, while others ee ae Such no 
"expected, as the cost extensive works in the Nerbudda coor 
n thoroughly Among the lowest tenders was mats ks 
, Winton, Treen sei ich is well known in Bon 
; engaged i in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula f 
‘many years in the valley of the Nerbudda. Messrs. Hood, Winton, ani Co. 
believe, a wealthy firm, and as Hal scat certainly under those at 
could to construct the railway departmentally, we have entrusted the 
to them, and our Solicitors are now drawing a formal deed of contract. 
: ‘meantime a commencement will be made without delay. The contrac 
out materials and construct the line north of Khundwah, eg 
Inidge-work being delivered to them by us at that station. 


27. The railway from Khundwah to Indore is one 


=. difficulties, and we have therefore described the ne ting rm 
a psig photirg: > eabcecene tary el age const of Heal 
iven to the s on the survey, ‘or 
Government to the steps which we Race —. ee : 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. — 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, 





ve the sicai oe submit. hae? 
1872, upon the progress of coal exp 
of December last, together with a map 
‘the borings made. PP eat Gee 
2. When pro was last | the 
re Nos. 24 and 25, but of these No. 25 has since — 
Oldham, who has visited the coal-field in the interim, 
be more advisable to put down a trial boring in a new 
No, 25 at present. _ a dein A 
3, In consequence nothing more has been done in kb 
~ @etailed in last. ss report, and another new boring } 
‘menced upon dhe Darsrupilly Hill near the point marked 
some progress has been made in boring through ; 
I - The object of this new boring is understood to be to see " 
seam of coal exists at a higher level than those alreac 
vat ane as the experience gained in other parts of India 
that the products of such high level seams are more valuable than 
ae found at a lower level, Bet. ye 
_ 4, In boring No. 24, however, the boring has pre 
~ depth of 18 feet since last report, of which 16, feet are coal. 
fhe whole section obtained at present. from this boring, whi 
attained the depth of 217 feet, shows that coal exists in 6 s 
total thickness of 23§ feet, and varying in thickness from 1} 
last 20 feet'of the boring showing two seams of coal, « 
1 is 12 feet and the lower seam 6 feet in thickness, or in. 
to 20 feet of bed, the two seams being separated by but two 
Ue rss”. The lower seam of 6 feet had not been passed through 
was despatched, so that, although the thickest seam passed 
~ much exceed that found in No. 16, the total thickness of the 


ae 
uae 


"is much superior, being as 23§ in No. 24 to 16§ in No. 16. 


eee ae No. 60, dated 12th Jancary 1872, ‘ 

 From—T. Vansta’ ., Executive Engineer, Works 
‘Te—The Officiating Superintendent of Works, Upper Godavery ( 
continuation of my letter No. 55 dated 29th Decembe 
to submit further reports on coal-boring operations at Pot 





a ti pl ne fm 101 a 


ss aahindsite ies tried the plan bri not ‘ites prs ih 
sage be tind garetts Ebel be that rrigatic 


pheteeyei 
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: Lia irs silty cosy sore 
an It is not that anes ie eee. enous i 
spain  ntcaiaee piu erga bot. 









on. A fair average crop is of 300 lbs. of clean 
‘on good land as much as 900 Ibs. per acre is known to 


Three hundred and. fifteen Ibs. of common cotton in 
‘of clean cotton, but the finer descriptions show a less. fw 
315 Ibs. of the finest Sea island cotton in prob 
- 80 Ibs. of clean cotton. When the trees have a t tog 
should be sapped with a pruning knife which causes them to 
~~ Tatera | bran i i BIT SO ora | 
‘The gathering begins early in September, and the gre 
October and November. The last pickings are in January and 
trees are then cut down or rather EUS Great care sho’ 
on otipooarag of Gad. ae ae ored aie ire the first 
ought to begin in the fields; the children employed in gather 
in threes,—the first taking the clean, white, well opened pods, 
discolored ones and what may have fallen and got mixed up 
the third the refuse and pods which would never open fp 
_ The gins best suited for Egyptian staple are those made by 
others, of Oldham, 40 inches wide and driven by steam 



































| (True copies.) 


i. vw. Norman, c. B. 


W. Robinson, co. 8.1 | 





ten: nt-Governor. of Bengal the fact th 
jically correct: it sho ‘include in its oper 
‘Provinces of Bengal, but also those parts of 
to which the Permanent Settlement did not 2 

Mn. Srerxey would at "are say but little; bul 
neral observations with reference to this Bill, a 

s Cockerell, would move for’ 

. Mr. Srepnen had had the b 


yacate it. During that time, cons 
ution of the scheme for consolidating the statute-law of 
py to be able to say that, if this Bill and the other two 
uced by his hon’ble friend, should finally meet 
il and pass through it, the process of consolidation wo 
regard to the Bengal lations-as far as Mn. Srerae 
ble they should be consolidated. He knew that the F 
i regarded with a sort of fondness by many of those who. 
them; and it would be presumptuous and out of place in hii 
- did not deserve the high character which they had enj 
ruments by which the Goyernment: in this part of the 
nber of years carried on the administration, and the gen 
owed that they were well adapted for the purpose. At the san 
mark that there were considerable objections to them: they 
“time when there was very little technical law, and very 
istering the law with technical care, in the Provinces to) 
lied. ‘They were couched in language which contrasted favours 


ate and cumbersome verbiage of quntennerery a “WE 
to be su ¢ 


the language was very eliptichl; a great deal 
of the reader; it was not always exact; the arrat 
intricate and confused in many instances; and they 
of matter which had ceased to possess any interest _ 
t, which they would always retain. si 


much for the Regulations generally. He did not think 
acquainted with them would oubt that they wanted c ( 
gemen Mr. SrerHeN was bo 


Pit 1 the rdinary we 





of povecainent of tli, 
neil of the Lieutenant-Governor. . 


ow say a few words in regard to the particular Bill 
alin Snr He need not recall to the recollection’ 


famous historical circumstances in which this legislation orig 


tion which formed the basis of the whole 
ndia was Regulation VIL of 1822, and it was subs 
another well known 
Be apa to be said ain 


, and also i a work . 
Collectors. rant sooo acsearle ‘recently, that formed the 
of the Panjab. In the course of the last summer, the 
cor ie Een was re-enacted with the assistance of the 
inancial © ‘Commissioner. 


Sooty more permanent and condensed saa) ie 
t. He foaits tied one whe 
Petipa it 





to make 
only two remarks to 

draft it, would either Beton 

tions and Acts, and 

The Bill had been drawn 

knew more than most other peo! 
was considerably indebted. 
carrying out the work of 


‘Honour tae LIEUTENANT- -Governor had only one 
this Bill. He had no desire to follow the 
; but with regard to the explanations 
to the relative positions of this Council an¢ 
y Hrs Honour, he merely wished to bets 
Mr. Stephen appeared to 
t the measure would uld be istics 
aieny future consideration, as to the 
to that part of the country fo: Bere ce iy 
owered to legislate. 
~The Motion was put and agreed to. 


OATHS AND DECLARATIONS ACT AMEN 


BS Phe Hon'ble Mn. Sreruey arn rg the final 
n on the Bill to amend, No — pcs: oni 


BURMA COURTS BILL. 
" The Hon’ble Mx. Sreruen then presented the Report 


0 ls fepepen ny tog 


an The Hon'ble Mr. Cuarman presented the Report of the 
on the Bill to amend Act XII of 1870, the Native Passenger 
HIGH COURT JURISDICTION (SIND) B 

Mr. CuarpMan lied to His Exc 
Condyet of Business, = 





© 








owhat : nd pay of 
“was very much op to the judicial governmer 
and he was not sure that he should not be ready to len 
to any Bill for removing the jurisdiction of any Court and ve 
the hands of executive officers. But, under the Bill, there 1 
ommissioner, who was not higher than a District Judge, x 
‘as rendered altogether independent of any superior tribunal in India. — 
eet executive authority would not have greater power because the judicial 
The ex - was thus constituted. Still, the arrangement might be very well if 
aid not go further, but they knew that there was an appeal at present _ 
‘every superior tribunal in India to the Privy Council. That 
era Ceo existed, was, he was inclined to think, a very t evil ; Hit ., 
aid exist, and he merely threw out, for the consideration of the Committee and 
Council, that it, was a question whether it was desirable to remove these local — 
Courts from the control of superior Courts in the country, unless they could at 
the same time be removed from the jurisdiction of the Privy Council; because 
appeals to the Privy Council involved enormous expense, and, in his opini- - 
gave a rich man an enormous advantage over a poor one, enabling 
hin to suspend, for an almost indefinite time, a judgment which the poor 
man had obtained with very great difficulty. 


on’ble Mr. CuoarMAN begged to explain that the remarks which had 
fatea from His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor were founded on an entire 
misapprehension of the scope and object of the Bill. The Province of Sind 
never had been under the jurisdiction of the High Court of Bombay, and it 
was therefore a- mistake to say that it was to be removed from that jurisdiction. 
The judicial arrangements of the Province were provided for by a local Act 
(XTi of 1866), and the Judicial Commissioner appointed under that Act had 
allthe powers of a Sadr Court. The Bill would m remove doubts which had 
arisen as to the sense in which the word “ Presidency,” as used in the Act consti- 
tuting the High Courts and in the Letters Patent, was to be understood. As 
far as he knew, there was no desire on their part to assert jurisdiction in Sind, — 
and they would not be deprived of any power they now possessed. : 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sternen wished to say one or two words in addi- 
tion to what had been stated by the Hon’ble Mr. Chapman. This was — 
a Bill merely for removing doubts which had unfortunately arisen as* to the 
jurisdiction of the High Court at Bombay over the Province of Sind. The 
Ferdi on oe the oe ae cna from foreign Courts was not within the | 
oo this Council. ‘The theory was that Her Majesty was the supreme 
nige throughout Her whole dominions, and that every one had a righ to appeal — 
to Her Majesty from the decision of any tribunal whatever, i for 
Parliament to determine in what cases and from what. : 
to the Privy Council. Whether there was an appeal to 
the judgments of the Judicial Commissioner was a poi 
in yi opinion. Whether there was such an 
the 





the Code of Criminal 2 | 






























the rules of p 
‘the decrees and 0 
“eontgined in the Bengal I 
nding Regulations of the 








































They had therefore substantially the same set of rules 
mints to the whole of British India, contained in 
enactments. : : 
“In furtherance of the general scheme of consolidation « 

the substitution of one Act for the seven enactments just r 

_ primary and chief object of the proposed legislation. 

At the same time the opportunity afforded by this cons 
‘taken to effect a slight amendment of the existing law: 
stances had rendered necessary. Laaghe 

The procedure now in force had been framed on the 2 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council must be in respect of 
order passed by the highest Civil Appellate Court ; and, until th 

‘Oudh Courts Act, such was actually the case. i 
The Oudh Courts Act, by its new provision in regard to | 
diction, had made it possible for litigation, no mattter what 
value involved might be, under certain circumstances to stop short 
Court of Appeal in that province. For example, 2 Deputy Comi 

y a suit the subject-matter of which was of any amount or value, 
- would lie against his judgment or order in such suit to the Cor Si 
the latter concurred with the Deputy Commissioner, there was no fur 
in this country. nee 
 Tt-was necessary to lay down the procedure to be adopted in sueh 
the admission and transmission of an appeal to the Privy Council. * 
; would provide that the application for the admission of the appe 
made to, and the necessary proceedings on such application she 
‘by, the Court which, under the law for the time being in force 
appeals, was the Court of final jurisdiction in India. nf 
His Honour Tae Lrevrenant-Governor would only 
that, in carrying his motion into effect, the Hon’ble Member wo 
‘more than consolidate the law, and would consider the whole law 
‘to its emendation. His Honovur’s opinion was that the law : 
arich man to hang up the decree of o seey man for years a 
thought that a great evil; he hoped the Hon’ble Mr. Cocke 
sider the rules now in force for the admission of appeals, and pt 
a state as to obviate this evil. 
«© The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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3 gue LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
e been brought before the Council 
pport of studying it; but from the fi 
and the observations of the Hon’ble Member, it a 
‘that this Bill might be properly called a Bill for facilitating 
, osure of mortgages. Itwasa mortgagee’s, and not a mo 
Airs Honour’s feeling on the subject was that, having regard to 
feelings, the interests and traditions, of the people of the country, 
very averse to do anything to facilitate the speedy foreclosure of ma 
Council were perhaps aware that, in Native times, the sale of | 
rare indeed. Mortgages were not uncommon ; but the idea of the 
that there was almost no limit to the time in which -mortgaged pr 
bereleased. He believed that the feeling in the Panjab was so strc 
was necessary to relax the whole law on the subject, and to 
tion of mortgaged land which had been out of possession for a time 
our ideas of limitation. He had heard that it was the same mbay 
He was told that people who had not been heard of since the battle of Pé 
in 1759, appeared and reclaimed mortgaged land at a recent settlen 
did not wish, under the circumstances, to commit himself to an o 
did wish to impress on the Council the necessity for proceeding 1 
caution in the matter. They should not be actuated too much by 
nor should they, without great care, examination and study, accept. 
of English lawyers in matters of this kind, but should rather defer 
ideas on the subject. ee 
The Hon’ble Mr. BuLLEN Sutra wished to say one word on the 
He desired to speak with deference to the views of others upon a 
this kind, but he declared it to be his honest conviction that some ar 
of the law in the direction in which this Bill pointed was absolutely 
It seemed to him that the Regulations now in force on the subject prac 
had in view simply and solely the rights of the mortgagor; they se 
designed early and solely to protect the borrower; and from what had fa 
from His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. BuLien Sarre 4 s 
what confirmed in that opinion. He freely granted that the Council cou 
not be too careful, in a country where the possession of land was hele 
sacred, in making amendments in any law affecting it; but at the same tit 
there was a point—and, in his judgment, that point had been reached—whe 
the desire to protect the mortgagor operated inequitably towards the morts 
‘That, he was sure, would not His Honour’s desire. It was only fai thi 
both should receive equitable proteetion from the law; but at pers 
who advanced money on the security of landed property in this 
_ did not, in his opinion, when fair ground arose for realizing that 
"receive that protection and that facility to recover his rights to whic 
entitled. It was on these grounds, speaking from a ‘purely practics 
that he gave his support to this Bill. 
_ The Motion was put and agreed to. fees 
PANJAB MUNICIPALITIES ACT AMENDMENT 
The Hon’ble Mr. CockrrELn ners applied to His 
' President to suspend the Rules for the Conduct of Business, 
_ ‘Phe Hon’ble Mr. CockergeLn then introduced the Bill 


operation of Act XV of 1867 (Panjab Municipalities), and 
ae toes a Select Commas hen cgi to ener 








































































| which the law to be enacted had exclusive operation. 
fact would seem to be that the limitation to the operation of the 
1 Act was overlooked, and that the Bill now brought forward she 
troduced into this Council several months ago, in which case full 
would have been given for looking into the whole matter and 
by the light of past experience of the working of the Act, whether _ 
nent retention was expedient. circ ene arate stood, we were 
m to give permanency to an which was extremely Sanat 
ee ap tis powers of tatation’ which it fave, and thie with Goeagaay 
re them to show how an Act of so avowedly an experimental character had __ 
worked during the period for which it had been in force. They had, working 
side by side, as it were, with the municipalities of some of the districts of the 
44h, the municipal bodies established in the North-Western Provinces under 
the earafully elaborated Act of 1868—an Act which not only strictly defined the 
forms of taxation which might be resorted to, but which went so far as to limit 
the incidence of such taxes as the octroi, which, as past —— showed, 
had frequently become, and was always, unless carefully checked, liable to 
degenerate into, a transit-duty on the general trade of the country. | Ser 
{here was nothing before them to show that what were deemed to be whole- 
some and salutary checks on the exercise of the power of taxing their fellow-. 
townsmen by the Municipal Commissioners in the North-Western Provinces, _ 
would be objectionable, or were even unnecessary, in the Panjab. CERN 


It seemed to him (Mn. Cockenenx), therefore, that the whole question 
uired very careful consideration, and if the Bill was referred to a Select Com- 



















carried on, and give time for maturing such scheme of permanent legislation 
. for the Seoestation of municipalities in the Panj4b as might be thought 
advisable. ¢ aii a 
_. ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Cnarman said that he was very glad to find,*from the 
“remarks that had fallen from his hon’ble fiend: the Mover, that he proposed _ 
__ that this law should be continued in force for one year only. aes 
- During- this interval he hoped the Government of the Panj&b 
consider such a measure 
; commend itself to 






































































of taxation. And he conceived it to be the duty of 'tl 
ying powers in this direction, to fence them in and ci 
greatest possible exactitude and minuteness, 
~ He confessed he viewed with the apprehension t 
which great burthens were being im’ on the country under | 
of local taxation. There seemed to be an idea a es r 
only to tax the people for Municipal, Local Fuad, or Provinei 
that, by this simple change of names, you at once got rid o' 
discontent an imperial tax would occasion. If the proceeds _ 
were honestly and usefully spent for the payer’s imm 
would, no doubt, to a certain extent reconcile him to the b 
naked fact still remained that whether the rupee was extracted fr 
by his hon’ble friend, Sir Richard Temple, or by a Committee 
townspeople, he was to that extent a poorer man. py 
The volume which he held in his hand was the Administration 
Bombay Presidency ; and he found that there were in existence two h 
one municipalities, with revenues ranging from five lakhs to two hundred 
and collecting a total sum of between twenty and twenty-one lakhs 
Under the name of Local Funds about twenty-five lakhs were ca 
other words, nearly half a million was collected from the up-cou nti 
tion of the Presidency under the head of Municipal ard Fun 
This was exclusive of the amount realized from Sind, from the Town an¢ 
of Bombay, from various other kinds of Local Funds, and under , 
Local Acts for imposing taxes for Provincial Services. Sie 


He had just been informed, on what he believed to be excellent 
that in some provinces of the Panjéb, a sum equal to nearly fifty per 
land-revenue assessment was levied ander the denomination Local 
yarious kinds. Ria 

He thought it was high time that his hon’ble friend, Sir Richard 
turned his attention to this state of affairs. In a short time the 
would have the pleasure of listening to his exposition on the 
condition of the country; and he, Mr. Cuarman, did say that 
to inform them clearly and fully of the total amount of taxation y 
kind and description to which the people were subjected. 1 ght 


ok 


ee 
- The Hon’ble Mr. Rosrnson said—“ My Lord:—The intention of the hi 
Mover of this Bill, as now explained to us, to limit its operation 
tones down one of the most serious objections to the measure as } n' 
the Council by the Bill itself; but I think this Council has every ri 
_ express surprise at the course pursued by the Government of the Pan) 
this matter, and I think that any proposal to give permanence to tl 
tion by a coup de main should be firmly rejected. $3 Poss: 
“I speak under correction ; for no papers connected with the 
the Act and the reasons for its continuance have been laid before t 


“The facts, as I gather them, seem to be as follows :—That 
- Act (XV of 1867) was passed as a temporary, tentative measure k 
with no small hesitation, five years ago. ‘The interests involved, 
covered by the measure, are, I need scarcely remind the Coun 
_ namely, the taxation and municipal administration of the : 
lations of several of those great provinces for which this Coun 


those conditions, that the 
had to call the attention of that: 





: SUS kts aise ced . ites aisha ‘ 
the members of this Council have referred to the Act it- 
nd th cng ee Pt ee in the character of a law émpowering 
nbieesand the Lieutonant-Goveror, or Chief Commissioner, asthe 
ra y taxes any rates In any way please ; an 
i a got the thonby, to'spand- tt ss toy iw Oe the Bal of objects 
‘ceether in section 9. It contains neither administrative nor populs 
ons, and is absolutely devoid of everything that serves either as a— 
rd to trade, to the public or the rate-payers; as an indication as tothe 
coportionate expenditure on the different objects, or as a guide in respect to — 
ind municipal administration. oh 
~~ «Jt was natural enough that a Bill of this kind, even five years ago, should 
viewed by this Council with Se hesitation and awaken us deli- 
bo vey. We find that the hon’ble member who introduced the Bill was 
beratio alive to the very debateable character of the measure. He admitted 
that ‘this Bill,’ to quote his words, ‘owing to the limited experience we had 
had of the working of municipal institutions in the Panjab, must be an im- 
ect one. We were only,’ he a pei ed sr oer and he =. no Bie 
long, a supplementary Bill to supply ciencies in the 
Sa aight ery" ‘bly be asked for.’ He avowed, too, at a later stage of 
the same debate, that some of the taxation that was to be legalized under the — 
Bill did interfere with trade. 
“In the debate which followed, one member remarked that ‘ he hoped 
the Council would seriously consider whether powers of the unusual and 
extensive character proposed by the Bill should be given to the Lieutenant- 
Governor; for instance, the power, without any control whatever, to appoint 
Committees, to make rules, to suspend or limit the powers of Committees, and 
to levy town-duties and taxes. If the Bill was really required,’ he further 
remarked, ‘it might be made a temporary Act for one or éwo years, but not a 
permanent enactment. And he added that, ‘for the last few years, the system 
of levying town-duties had been silently spreading, and, as he believed, had 
acted as a serious check to the commerce of the country.’ 8 ae 
“The Hon’ble Mr. Maine admitted, during the debate, that one of 
the objects of the Bill was to indemnify the Panjab Government for some of 
a el there —— exer tion on ‘that that Se ee 
ex its powers, e (Mr. Maine) quite agreed that the powers _ 
—_ cee = the Bill a * * e and 
in effect res to the Lieutenant-Governor a of the legislative p Be 
which he had lost in 1861’ by the Indian Councils’ Act ate 
“ His Excellency Lord Lawrence admitted, at the close of the oe ee Bis 
debate, that there was a good deal of force in the objections raised to the Bill; ad 
but seeing that money must somehow be he supported the Bill, and held 
out a hesitating expectation ‘that, if there was a very serious abuse of such a 
ower as that proposed to be conferred by the Bill, we should hear an outery” 
ceroy further added that there was, no doubt, much foree 
the tendency of such — 















exfnne th the report of the Select Committee a 






ined that a new section had been added in Committee, 
the Act should expire in five years. ‘ Several the 
___ ¢were of an experimental character, and it was therefore thought 

_ priety of continuing the Act should be reconsidered after that inte 
explained that it was this limitation in rapa to time that had 
f Members of the Committee, and ‘smoothed over,’ as he deseri 
- jections. They had assented to give the measure five years’ trial. 

- In closing the debate, His Excellency the President supp 
a tentative measure, on the ground that his experience justif 
- confidence, and he agg. ay that the obvious objections to t 
ote his words, ‘been effectually met by the provision limiti 
of the Act to five years, and he had every hope that the ex) 
successful.’ 
_. “In the subsequent debate on the amendments to be int 
Bill, an Hon’ble Member remarked that, ‘ he had himself 
see the accounts of certain Municipal Committees, and it 
see the modes of taxation adopted. e Commissioners,’ he said, 
ally set, 2 of the nature of transit-duties, which must 
injurious on trade.’ He further noticed that, in the Panjé 
been alleged that the trade of one large town at least, which was 
large cotton-mart, had been ruined ‘ in consequence of a toll levied 
‘coming into it.’ And he based his hope that such abuses would 
‘under this Act, on the provision that the limit of five years would s 
discussion of this important matter in this Council under the light 
and carefully rendered accounts. aS 
Now, I think that the action of our predecessors of this Council 
with cautious judgment, and with every consideration towards 
thorities. It was impossible that any legislative body could be sa! 
measure of this loose and dangerous character. But the local aut 
already exceeded their powers under the law and were in need 
fication, and with well-judged reluctance the trust was continued 
a sufficiently long period to enable them to carry on their work ai 
materials and experience sufficient to enable this Council 
with deliberation and assurance. 

But the same Council has clearly bequeathed to us a duty 
special cireumstances, they were unable to perform themselves ;_ 
| provided us with the full opportunity of fulfilling that duty 
honestly and openly. a Pi 

. * But will any one say that the local authorities of the Pan 
filled a agreemeut undef which their Act was passed fi 
think not. I would earnestly ask this Council to consider 
been placed in a position to redeem the pledge which was held _ 
rites give this important subject careful ( 
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ie gia speech; for Mn. Exu1s did not: think that such a discussion. 
appropriate on the present occasion. Such subjects had been better 
eonsideration when the details of the Bill came to be consider. 
». Buus entirely concurred with what had fallen from His Honour *— 
ieutenant-Governor in refutation of Mr. Robinson’s strictures upon 
qpunicipal system of the Panjab: the system had no doubt been abused, 
Pn ag abuses. had attracted the attention of the Government of 
ye-action had set in very y in the other direction, and, 
pinion, even too strongly. There was a sort of crusade against 
es; orders were issued almost entirely sweeping them away, and re-. ~ 
cing the managers of these municipalities to resort to other modes of taxation 
mgd not popular. These orders were afterwards modified, but the 
‘greatest, care was taken to prevent town-duties becoming transit-duties, ii 85 
With reference to what had fallen from his hon’ble friend, General’ 
Norman, Mr. Exits would observe that it was true that municipal taxation 
had caused discontent. He believed that that discontent had been caused 
the substitution of other modes of taxation for a system of octroi-daties, 
hich, in many parts of India, was the mode of taxing’ most congenial to the 
Ww le; it was the very attempt to get rid of these octroi-duties that had led . 
to the introduction of other modes of taxation, which were. felt by the people 
canna severely, and pressed upon them more heavily, than either imperial taxa 
tion or octroi-duties, He would not dwell further upon that subject, because 
as he had said, it did not appear to him to be appropriate to the present 
ee He would express his concurrence with the hon’ble member in} 







oetrol ‘ 






of the Bill, that a Bill be passed to continue the existing Act for a 
further period of one year. \ . 
The Hon'ble Siz RicuARp Tempue said, that, although he eee with 
what had fallen from his hon’ble friends Messrs. Chapman and Robinson, with 
respect to the expediency of limiting the operation of this Bill to one Year, and» 
also with what had fallen from his colleagues Mr. Ellis and General Norman, 
nevertheless, he would venture to assure his hon'ble friends that, if su now. 
visited the Panj4b and saw the good condition of the cities and what been. 
done both in the way of, material and moral improvement, he thought they 
would agree with him that municipal taxation had not been carried too far, and 
that, as far as it had been carried, it had been entirely used for the good of the 
people, and had been attended with the most beneficial effects. Further, he was 
sanguine that if hon’ble members would be good enough to look into the proceed- 
ings of the Government of India about the date of J uly 1868, they would find ~ 
that these very principles, which they had now so justly maintained with reference _ 
to the limitation of taxation, had been at that time particularly considered, and _ 
’ Hi sinned in the resolution of nis it ies of India in Diag. one of 
is hon’ble co es opposite (Mr, Strac was greatly concerned, It would 
there be found that this ante taxation would in io way be pesanitied ba. 
rate as a transit-duty, es which could in any way affect commerce a 
uninated, and the taxation that remained was only such as could justly ani 
hegi imately be seater ge ceri See believed that py reishibden: nad 
"en acted upon up present day. Possibly, one or two T eer 
duties had been imposed, but at shy rate ey had been small. Take 
_ fondition of those towns, and take the estimation in which they were held by” 
the public, and then say whether or not these principles had 1 fully acted 
Den had, that Was the case, then he thought all objection to this Bill should 
ae th BIER Magee : Sis Sees 
Hoe ne word 1 he ld say fi noially, mit tha Act Spars ape 
Inst year for enabling municipalities s to borrow n the Bobs nmen' 
ovine, eeettys that Act applied to every pe Ge nt, to every 
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's ould have 
believed there should be very Tile doubt 
the Bill now before the Council: 


‘The Flon’ble Mr. CoarMan wished to be ‘informed ys ‘ 
d assented to give, as far as he was able, the. nformati 
on he had asked for. 


ti The Hon'ble Srr Ricwary TeMpLe said, ha thought 
m’ble member was one which rather trenched .upon — 

_-was not quite sure that he ought to comply with the 

: He was, owever, in the hands of His Lordship the Pa 

ee gaits Exoollency wis wished the information to be given or not. bie 4 


" His Excellency He Prestpent said, he did not 
Sheet to Sir Richard Temple stating; as a matter of f 
willing to give the information. For His EXcELLENcY’ 
ot see any objection to the information being su 
» believed that this information had 
be received by the Government of tats ins short ey 


ek Hon'ble Srp Ricuarp Tempze said, that the s 
s last Budget Exposition was as near an estimate as 
Pipes ot Nosal exation ee 2 A aacnne. ot el 


ation which came into existence in nee of the P; 
last year. So, this year, next year, il 
t estimate had peared out were ava 


‘statement. ; i 
The Hon’ble Mr. CuarMan sijoinell"Giat be Sik jiise ke 
fou'ble friend, bab ke the hectot his recollection the t 
sa n0 allusion to local funds, and rake: f none 









‘The Hon'ble Mr. Exx1s thought that the Lg of a 
Act permanent <b should be one consideration at Simla, ¥ 
the Council would be deprived of the Hon’ble Mr. "Robinson’s 
would have the advantage of the presence in Council of His 
Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab, and perhaps of others © 
of the Panjab. : 


; ‘Phe Motion was put and agreed to. 
The following Select Committees were named : — 


ee 0 i eo peek the operation of Act XV of 1867 nj 
prea tt rs. — Inglis, Robinson, and C Ch ; 





























i i On the Bill to remove doubts as to the jue of 
ver the Province of Sind——The Hon’ble Messrs. See en, 
; ‘and Cockerell and the Mover. 


~The Council adjourned to Tuesday, the 12th Mareh 1872. 
: ’ * CaLcurTa, . 
“The 5th March 1872. 
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trying to the cotton erop, an fields of Mr, 
experiments, as stated in an earlier portion of this 
- So the experiments can hardly 


eS 


isl cll acai in their favor 


fae 


“3 tune In regard to manure, it wi the nokiost 
| was used. It is diffcalt to say to what ¢ 


Manure used in some instances, not ; 





23. Tt-will be, remembered thi t 
pe daemn sae’ be Pe 
mga aca Sieg mb! 
such an ng. 
i of «the Ambala Division,, A 
the question “9 asite is now under 


farm careful experiments, on the system ad seecal er Mr. I 


/ : Se oc eet eae os v2 


24. Be culate We aah roved, I mi a 
in consultation with the Sinteasun Ms Divieoa ea 
286. geese Sea tm 


a great service to the cause iba venapegeh7 p 
meas 


of Mr. ees 
assistance. 


ee ht Beriments, and it, was evi 
of their spare . time to the subject, and had worked very in 
nk it most desirable to encourage men o 

improve the cultivation of cotton. 
I would beg therefore to be permitted to 
of Rs. 60 in recognition of their services. 


would feel particularly glad if T 
noticed above. 


matter should accompany this report, which has a 
fi At the same time I think it desirable # 








eh a pe 
aga 5 onl then alee 
iver the ourtioe, to break di 


vigour of the plants unti irly 
in height, were thinned out on the 10th July. 
and most promising plants, no attention was requi 
water) until the 26th, on which date the field was 
he kourpa. Nothing further was done to the plants. mar 
upon four feet high had their leading shoot “ on 
The field 
‘sab and looked nice and healthy, but ~solec r= 
an to loose color, and ran fecedege rain which fell on the 2th 
, ly, mocking off great many ache rianepnned ete A few eai 
Ibs.) oe ne toin Dekers jt wea mera Pee 
ti rrigated for the first time the 27th (which was the 
“was cote senteei 3 le)s, te-pickad on. 5th. November, 46 Ibs. being obt: 
November, and re-picked on the 5th, when 54 Ibs, was obtained 


th) 
up to date of 138 Ibs. of kuppas. : 
» Plot No. 2, sown with Bunnee, is in extent 1 acre 2 roods 35 poles, a ad 


“the same manner as the above, the operations being performed on the fo! 


es were made up and the seeds inserted on the 8th June, but ¢ 
ure taking up the moisture so rapidly, the seed germinated but 
¥ St on the dates given above, after which they came on 

ot high, were thinned out on the 13th July ; the plants were 
hay 31st Angust, and on the 8th of September the plants being on an 

their leading shoot “topped,” the plants had at this time fy 
ae of a good outturn, but a great many oT beds wore suapeea 

vies gare A few early rene thee be ou 


sown 14 days later, but as the plants to 
further details ihe pe x , 


; wt oll Loe all Gat each plot, 
at the rate of 90 maunds (of Fie proves fb 





tu cs a coset nina ot ta nt he Ee: 
2 cuisans hae ae ras 


magnificent crop of 
he Gls ob repel and which Fexect wi 
=n 


> 





tained. 
ts commen io tuans huge th, but owing the | 
foll wing mouth, the produce of these f pwers was very inferior 


kuppas were gathered September 80th, 4 and 


h, when the ts ceased bearing. é 
i vii a py 40 Ibs, which gave 18 Ibs, of devs 


a r of a ae as trated let with the 
pel and 25 maunds of cpt oi appl “= 
sowing the seed. ! 


| a ereindee ae 


is 
' hes rains, through being 
presented an unthrifty look till the rig Sag ag 

plant were earthed up, August ee ee 


we ” when 8 feet in it, the gathering 
Sree the yield being ely rant ntein 32rd ine 
present date the plants ta more | uxurious appearance than tl 
weather is now too to 
ffered more than the inigaiing vary Ss to tlle a qu 
ite worthless, and were not gathe' ' 
yp epamggeey ob panne plot II, but sown a week later; t 
ber 2nd, and ended December 8th, yie' ing 19 Ibs. of kuppas and 6 of 
CR dase, wen walvn broad-cast with country cotton, June 27th. A qu 


oF eapcpiniphae of = the plants were much thinner than wan't 
superphosphate of lime was poset before sowing. Ree 
ants were not “ topped ” and grew to 4 and 5 feet in height. 

ok ing began October 7th, and ended December 8th, yielding - Tbs, 


,4.an acre of Hingunghat, was sown June 25th, and tecated the aa 
Bend uirmpinny superphosphate of lime, August 27th. 
took place from October 27th to November 80th, Se 
cotton. 
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No. 136, dated the Ist of November eyes forv 
Commissioner of Cotton aol 
ae iy 


Mr. Riveté-Carnac’s reply wi, 55, dated the a0 


Commerce, with certain 0: 


RESOLUTION. 


The ¢ ag. General in Council has perused, 
J rt on the. results. of. Mr. 
estton on the Egyptian system. Ee i 


Spay a, larger scale will be necessary 
x ie ptan of cotton culture OTe 


ful Rod beg Gira favorable results whi 
then due to the extreme care bestowed by ee andi 
Under any circumstances, Mr. Login is entitled to thet 
ent for the atten tention which -he has paid and the labor 
most important national — —the improvement wn 


of the P; aes hiaigs 208 
o can 
ee toe 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING 
‘LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
THE ACT OF PARLIAMENT 24 & 25 VIC., CAP. 67. 


} : ie 

The Council met at Government House on Tuesday, the 12th March 1872. — 

' PRESENT: Ras | 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, K. 1., presiding, 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Ag Wears 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, ¢. 6. B,, G. C. 8. I. 2 Pee gt A) 
The Hon’ble John Strachey. ; tie: | 
The Hon’ble J. Fi Saad ees, Q.0. oes 
The Hon'ble B. H. Ellis. Sees 
Major General the Hon’ble H. W. Nornian, o. 3. ; eh 
The Hon’ble J. F. D. Inglis. Wares. Te | 
the Hon'ble F'8, Chap | ee | 

on’ble F. §. © : | 
“re pee R. Sg ee 
on’ble J. R. Bullen Smith. 
The Hon’ble F. R. Cockerell, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Stepney the Report of the Select 
to define and amend the Law relating to Contracts, sale of 3 















T explained at very 
© eral Bill which thes gi 
ore the me for its final decision. I peer not 
‘said upon the general principles of the subject. My best 
be to inform the Council of what has taken place in rela 
since T last addressed them on the subject, 


“ After a very full and careful reconsideration of its 
Bill was published in the Gazette and forwarded to the Local 
opinion, It was carefully revonsidered in Committee, after 
ecole to Calcutta. It was published in the 
month ago, with a report giving an account of the various | 
peer been made in it; and it is now finally submitted for the con 
' Council. The. Committee has fully considered all the p: 

‘was favoured; but with one or two exceptions, I cannot 
_ received any very considerable assistance from its critics. ir 
ment made some important observations, and so did the J 
which favoured us with two peculiarly valuable at gee one by: 
_ General, Mr. Norton, and the other in the form of a letter by 
__ itself, which had obviously been prepared with the advice and a 
__ very able professional pei We have received no pubiic 
_ from any one of the Tiere ammmor ty enti eh 






























en Par to do so. I have, however, the 
pales to say that most of the Barrister Judges of the - 
pte of the four Chief Justices, have informed me that they a 


tally of the Bill, and regard it as an important improvement 
of things. The Local Governments, I think, are 
|) Secnggtemperget ttre wemapeciuerig 


Poa as tobe es to persons not legally trained, 


‘tpn ts s point T would | refer to the valuable 
to, which from Madea Tt is tip ibl 
‘them, not to see that their authors do not like the Bill .d 












‘ehons, will mae a fey remarks ss go I refer 
of showing the importance of the opinions which I 


and that their own 
of supposing that kept 
ch has occurred to him on the i 


that his paper, which contains 
eg, refers totall the dafetta rll pralacons ‘a 





iy pages. ry 
Bill; I At abort that tho Bil ban toch extefally ope 
with the last edition of Mr. Norton’s work ge ea aati 
fully of every subject of which Mr. Norton treats 

“As to the specific instances of incamapletelan which are alle 

the Bill, two only are of any 7mportpHoR. and upon or. of then 
a few words. 
“The first is, that the Chapter on Judgments is meagre. Ty 

that it may appear — to those who take their notions o! 
__ Evidence from works lik Taylor's ; but that it contains every 


perly belongs to the subject. Its utter absence of arrang 
tion on every subject is the great reproach of the law of 1; 
the strongest instances of it is to be found in the way in wi 
an essentially different character are pg comprised unde 
. I might give many illustrations of t the Law of | 


_ The Civil Courte shall. ve la ata suit rht 
eee See 








of th eh pn lof Pyek geinen 
te er which deserves notice, Its substance 
| draft of the ill; but it has aoe inserted | 


~ The Court mi may presume the existence of any fact which i 
regard being to the common course of natural e 


tn te snow, th lon oe to npr can 


Illustrations. 


‘That a man who is in possession of stolen goods 
“thief as _— the ste knowing berorient pgs 


Sad tha of hth Si i, se to be in 
than that within which such things or states of things w 


n existence ; , 
That judicial and official acts have been performed; > 
the common course of business nei reap Ae in 
k t evidence which could be, and is not, produced, would, if prod 
f stte the person who withholds it; 
: (k) That if a man refuses to answer a question which he is not comp 
_ | law, the answer, if given, would be unfavou to him ;, 31 
— (i) That when nears vad tating nn le aS 





ety ome 7 th instances in wh 
impossi doubt the truth of such evidence, although it: 


vA 


ed, or although the evidence by which it is corro 
Buy ¥ ‘2 Ne tay Fabre “ , Rt ; : : ais ‘ . 
I have already observed, I do not wish to trouble the Cot 


; but I hope this explanation will show that this p t 





ld be made clear ; for if Counsel may object and, 
wba breng herein ag tn. ig relevancy ‘ 


cannot altogether agree with these remarks, As to 
1, I do not feel that horror of them which His Hong 
think, abundantly clear that Counsel will be 
vancy of évidence, and as to the propriety of 
can be laid down at all upon which Counsel 
think, will seriously assert that lawyers, as a class, 
istration of justice, or otherwise than an all-bu 
t; but if they are to exist at all, they must argue as 
other subjects. I must, however, observe that every pr 
prevent useless and trifling argument. In the f 
to know about any fact the relevancy of which is un 
‘the matter short by asking about it himself under s 
eine mandir elidtlone otk ‘ 
i the rule in England is the great cause of the 
| technicality of English law on this point. If, in the 


2 onerierenbages permitted after being objected to, 
da ards been of opinion that it had been wrongly pe 
ever trifling the matter might have heen, Se tee Te y 
wre oyer-ruled would. have by law entitled toa ne 
' of the first trial would have been 
Jaw in India, nor will it be so now. 








barrister is instructed by ant attorney or > vais that 2 
is a reasonable ground for asking the witness whether 


AY ay chepinm bcc egret egnttF impo 


Tesmeclie geckos tr tig ha" shesan haloes Gad 


(c.) _A witness, of whom nothing whatever is know 
paeetit There ate here no reasonable gromnde for the’ que 
é whatever is known, | 
Aid senas Cory snewers, Enis Bo 


iiss thi oak a nion netion wa 
‘may, pprepnlyel mp scieew aly ped angear 


ome of the cane to the High Court or other Truthorty’ to ‘to’ which enght 
ex uilotany is subject in the exercise of his profession. 


_ 151. ‘The Court may forbid an ons or inquiries 
i atmasagt dak uacnens tone femal 
“Court, unless they relate te in roo mars ena 
1 te er ee ; 


uestion which aj 
= AEpeO to te 





¥ 


tals whatever lies 
d what I 





it. 
Judges are not, and never have been, lawyers at all; 
wyers have no chance or expectation of beco i 
em have uo wish to do so. Even in the 
nization of the profession differs from that of England | 
not think it necessary to refer to, but which are of 
observe that the position of an En 


professional rul Oath dick od mane yor peeiaea tk he 
; i es, which do not, cannot, y to practice in th 
this country. He acts under the eyes of a pub ic which takes 
in his edings, and puts a powerful check upon them. — 
in t cases before Judges whom he feels and knows ; 
lies to a Barrister from a Presidency prac 
is state of things must be matter of opini 
: il. e Bombay and Calcutta memorialists consider it | 
y: let us hope they are right. My opinion, of course, is fo 
s which it is not very easy to assign, and, as it can be of 
mee, I shall not express it. In any case this Bill can do no | 
« Passing, however, from the case of English Barristers to the ¢ 
and vakils, and the Courts before which they practise, I t 
one who has experience of the subject, whether the observations | 
not strictly true, and whether the main provision founded upon them 
n which empowers the Court to ask what questions it please 
the administration of justice here. In saying that the Bench 
ee uy vropasodl fer tial belies. Sosy ollne Gale 
fully for trial they come into 
has nothing to do but to sit still and weigh the evider 


ath ; 
to something that is, and it is in order to a 


*, 





Caer Ulaeaass tachi the Court 
ea epee 


‘The Hon'ble og pened Pilg ican ik dd 
nt-Governor referred was one of considerable 

“weight was attached. He might say that the Council ought to h 

vk ge mama Eee meee ean ayaa 


His. lonour 1H TLizvreNawr-Governor believed he was corr 
the Council had not had notice 
8 to be brought forward. He 
oP igyagitenre ms satin 





business before the Council, he would Y 
being brought on at once; than that there should be an 
~ His Honour Tae Lrevrewant-Goverwor would 
his amendment was not of sufficient importance to cal 
His Excellency rue Presrpenr had not had an 
- sidering the nature of the amendment which His H 
| Governor wished to propose; but he would be — 
the oberg opinion of the Council. The Hon'ble Me 
| the Bill had himself expressed a desire that the amendmen 
on and settled to-day. 
Bis Honour rae Lrevrenant-Goverxon then moved t 
section 150, He had already stated, in regard to the amer 
nee tea to say, namely, that the section was really a dead bran 
effect or practical meaning whatever. It would not be 
‘therefore, to detain the Council with many words upon the: 
to him that this section was the shadow of areal provision w 
out of the Bill, and which was past and gone. e Hon’b 
of the Bill had explained at considerable length, and in 9 
mar the circumstances under which a_ group. of 


the Bill, namely, sections 146 to 150. Hts Hoxoun might say 
"effect of these Sections, down to section 149, was to preset 


affecting the character of witnesses might, under certain 
\itted, and that, under certain other circumstances, such ¢ 
be admitted. Well, as the Bill was ei ert drawn, it n 
at questions should be admitted and what questions shoul 

t another section prescribed penalties for the improper puttin; 

advocates or other persons engaged inacase. After a great 

"he believed, these ‘penal provisions were struck out of the 

" quence was that advocates engaged in a case were subject, with 

_ putting or not pane of such questions, to no special 
only to those rules which guided and governed an advocate’s pro 

duct in regard to these as to all other matters. Well, then, if i 

that this section provided no penalty at all, and provided n 

‘which the Court was not competent to take without it, it v 

sham; a weak and defective compromise of a matt 

dof. His Lordship and the Council were aware 

of all descriptions, from the higher to the lower, 

of the highest Court: each was subject to the 

under which it acted and by ‘which it was supervise 

enable an inferior Court to repo 

g any advocate who held his license from that Court. — 

n that this provision was a more in Me r 
ier to report a boy to his parents or to one 
tae epee 

dt ‘as being a — ous shadow 
id > proposed to 





should cunt 
mee bat eres ‘any mn 


he beli 
ar and pet nae manner, It was in ‘the hands of a mi 
remely free from antiquated prejudices and antiquated notions. 
Bill had been made as good as a Bill of ‘this kind could 
ein the h hands of any man, His Hovovr had on a fo 





for it. 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Stracney 
h he was sure the Council w agree, 

learned friend a great debt of gratitude for this Bill, 
5 eae Mr. Srracury was confident that his~ 


this Bill conferred upon the country + 
_ which they would see the result hereafter in a really 
| oeampeenes of justice in India. The C 

3 


may t deal of admirable work; and cect 
id long be remembered in ‘Thdia 
ek a was now about to be completed. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Cocker ue 
amittee on the Bill to prol 


LL presented the R 


ng the operation of Act 
ipalities). 





of rain in the early part of the khurreef 
ing irrigated at that time, and to a dimin 


ais, 


ay 


> ‘ 


The-nnlbiewnlt is a profit from direct income of Rs. 10,72,¢ 
e transactions of the year, or Rs, 19,15,133, if the indirect 


sos 


y. The aggregate profits amounted to 48-91 per cent. 
come, to 87°38 per cent. of the total income, direct and 


Z . 
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Jast mentioned sum is 35°82 per cent. on thee 
| by the British Government in the restoration 


te 


The indirect. revenue, amounting to Rs. 8, 
nd revenue derived from the irrigated ends 23 iat 
+ is not credited as a Public Works receipt. 
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The ‘of tia“iuaad hate not been so siidlipigtse 
| Latent Bets. w ack Ae 
year, it is stated, to shortness of the r 





“The sea for maintenance, 
ves noted above, still remains hi 
and show that — must be e to 
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g is a comparison of the average of the 
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the consolidation of th 
ing towards mitigating, if not 
to these appeals, 
up the decree of 
Mr. CocKERELL presumed that His Honour’s remarks had 
rule under which a on against whom a decree had been 


desired to appeal to Her Majesty in Council, could mare off 


decree, pending the result of his appeal, by giving 
t be abn from him by the Court which admitted the 
If so, Mr. Cockereui could only say that the instructions 
‘this Bill was prepared authorized no change of the law in that: 
§ should the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, he appreh 
‘be no difficulty in the way of giving effect to His Honour’s prope 
extent as, upon a full consideration of the circumstances of the | 
» consultation with the several High Courts, might be thought ex 


MORTGAGE PROCEDURE BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. CockeRELL then introduced the Bill to. 
amend the law relating to mortgage procedure. He said that i 
‘modification of the existing procedure in regard to the 
mort consisted of the substitution of a right to sue for fi 
after the 3c prea of the period within which the loan obts in 
‘sideration of the mortgage was to be repaid, for the issue of notice te 
gagor, prescribed by the Bengal Regulation XVII of 1806. ae 
~~ Under the Bill, as under the English law, proceedings to ob 
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in the event of the amount found to be due by the mortgagor 

"within one year from the date on which he received notice 

oot the suit. Under the procedure of the English law, a decree 
ecam yment, within six months from 


me final on the non- 
ay seal 40 be due from the mortgagor by the 


Whilst, therefore, the Bill in no way deprived the mort 
age which the Bengal Regulation was designed to bestow : 
went far to remove the abuse of this privilege to which the s 
; the Regulation had led, and to place the mortgagee in nearl, 
a i the recovery of his just rights as he woul 
edure of the English law. ; Y. 


date on which the decree became absolute. 

If the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, such 

; We enisting procedure might advantageously be taken 
Wh the subject was last: before the Council, s 
pecopdins +5 Siegen at ve 


. Fert. 


hut I really cannot see why, in the case where a man has entered into 
Cov 


cae 


; or em loyment of his money, but that there was, 
_and by any means, to oust the mortgagor 


d enter himself upon possession of the pro 
ery much to run through the 


d to the Council ; but I consider it to be entirely erroneous, 
there are numbers of hi : whee object in ego 
] money without a thought of themselves retaining pi 
‘admi “all due tions must be taken in the transfer of 


con to repay certain sar on a certain day, he should, 

his not fulfilling that covenant, owed a whole year’s grace, during 

shed creditor may have to sit with folded arms and see his security | 
before his eyes. I trust this matter of the length of time to be : 
eive-the utmost consideration at the hands of the Committee.” 


im the e 


‘The Hon’ble Mx. Sreruen had but one single observation to add. to 


harge of the Bill. It was pre 


ne. Ample time would thus be afforded for obtaining the opinions. 
authorities interested in the measure, and Mr. SrepHen had no 
| the uence would be that the important question raised by his h 
(dl, Mr. n Smith, would receive all the attention it deserved. 
would observe that both this Bill and another which his 
Cockerell, had introduced to-da 


erately considered in the hot weather, and that the i 
a month Was purely a matter of form. 


_PANJAB MUNICIPALITIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL, — 


of 1867 (1 


& toes 


aa 


y were introduced for the purpos ior 


of the Sele 





a be he eae for age pete = ej hy the loc 
his Council, of red scheme of 


to i, desman pepe euioment of ( 
in harmony with the principles 
Ghéct for other provinces, 


‘The Hon'ble Mr. SrerHEn wished to > mak 
ier. He had signed the ‘Report _ of 
i his assent to the ing of th 
so with some hesitation, and had a a 


He need not repeat what ‘tet 


he ain he seation " ond th hogit ed stated, 
gye been made, that there had This been pub’ 

a full statement of the income : 
tion, The principles which governed their taxation | 
s been approved by the Government of India, and 
s remarks made on the mayin 


er in which the municipaliti r 
| been administered were ust. Mr. SrepHen had be 
» his vote in favour of the t Bill on this 


that, when the Council re-assembled at Simla, it would 
> assistance of the local authorities, and the presence 
or of the Panjib, who would take his seat as an 
“Council. It would therefore be in His Honour’s pe 
gpa ‘any amended measure on the subject. which 
it "ait heen for that consideration, which | 
Mr. Ellis, at the last meoting, M 
to the Bill in its present form. 
, he did not think it would dp : 


» Hon’ble Mr. CockERELL “then moved that the 





“es Paging’ epuman 
iris saste this Cramodheccana 
ke qpinion’of. dikes chunilo ured oft 
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heartening an 

deem it absolutely novesary to 

le for whom. it is intended are als« 

a on it, then your fesnegt . 

scause it is law, but because of the evils 
ject even to the passi 


; sbigiss might: go on reading 
against the Bill, some of them from the 
ously signed; but-as they were all in effect the same as those from 1 
ed, and as they repeated, in even stronger terms,-the objections 
the Bill in the petitions from Madras and Calcutta, it was unn 
up the time of the Council further, 





in this 
‘Bill: would TA ES Sopschad by all classes 
‘ mmadans ‘and he Tooke upon he Neetion A 
of the very gravest importance. . re 
‘The Hon’ble Mr. Cockeret said that’ it was. eae 
further consideration of this Bill had been 
the mass of our Native fellow-subjects. to become 
_ its provisions, and to consider how the the props os 
most important interests ar eanicere # 
see RE his experience in this Couneil, seen suc’ Reser: 
question before it collected in so short a time ; he took that 1 


lis, an 
itisfaction and iscontent peed this measure | i 
vps Evidence of this came to the Council thi 
gent pe ageae gph primaries to our rule, and. 
aoe: the feelings of their countrymen for any 
Denn re the Council had but little that was open to « 
Fs we teeta to ben vets, reecaiie saraiee. seg: ont 
s provisions een framed could with certainty be carried 
st be a very harmless measure. In the first place, the Bay 
7 tale to those who did not profess any of 
o had absolutely given up, or stood aloof Asia 
try. But although it might be a doubtful point whe 
renounced his religion could return to Hindttism—and 
late Rajaé Radhaikint Deb, the leader of the orthodox | 


country, made some strenuous endeavours te establish a 
Hindi who had apostatized could return to his religion—wi 
hammadans, there was no doubt on this question; the 
omoters ofthe Muhammadan faith had always given the 
verts to Muhammadanism and to those who had apos' 
igion to return to the faith of their ancestors, and. 
in that anybody who came and made a profession, si 
ag married under this Bill, of not belongi 
he had previously been a Muham 
adanism. Then, 
taken together with 4 th 
sr in charge of the Bill proposed to 
the utmost protection against rash an ria 
that the ssoiat tly: bao n't oo ate 
rriage in ri limited number of cases; for it was. 
rty must at the 


time be unmarried ; that each 





ed it in Apher; open tar 


isfying itself, or the public the means of su 

=r form and details of the measure. repre 
aera seg ass Rau 
hon’ble frien 

clear, 





be able to show that this measure, 





iv 


oo apegpbrengirr tere ct western ea 
has been to make a good number of the Natives of this cou 


rier 


dels, and that it will be very cruel if, having reduoed them—or 
should rather say elevated them—to this high intellectual state of 


( ; them with a secular form of marriage. I admit the 
if Fi yf hs ene, ‘I am very sorry for you; but: 
‘ at minds will not accept an form of recoznied religious bit 
to marry yourselves to what you consider the 5 
of your fathers. We may require you to do & violence to ye 
g you to take part in ceremonies which you dislike and | 
h; but, on the whole, we prefer subjecting you to-this 
ga a ie 
‘Then, os different other 





fale) 


My Lord, my contention is that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Rosrnsow said :—* My Lorp, after m 
n constrained to support the amendment proposed by my 
«This Bill, modified egree now suggested by his 
full reli , rightly or wrongly, to 
e general measure 
ty about their home and social life, and other institutions ° 
it will avoid even the appearance of rash, purblind 
on the part of the legislature in respect to matters of a p 
and religious nature. = 
We propose to legislate for the petitioners before this C 
necessary, other uneasy dissenters may: be included—but to lea 
LO a ti" men through the length and breadth of the land for the 
_-“J would observe, in limine, that I think we are much 
ble and learned member in charge of the Bill for bringing th 
issue and taki distinct decision upon it. It isa very it 
Council will atta 
opinion from whe 
ch is at variance with his. — 
one ground for confidence in the deliberations of this leg 
urance that in it are represented very varied Indian ex 
ithies, and a wide divergence of view and opinion, which will be 
stated as occasion arises. ee 
; Iam not afraid of full and earnest canvass of a matter 
‘I think that the Government of India has done very wisely and con 
in inviting, over and over again, the fullest expression of Native f 
al opinion on a matter which may seriously affect the Native 
popular good-will, and is at all events a 1 
which requires much forethought and anxiot 
in general, there is scarcely a single matter aflec 
nis * hacasengee this country—least: of all one which 
s fan y and religious life--which may not be ospect! 
tage and assurance submitted to popular Native judg 
q ie tele act justly ‘nor 
their ways and minds. 
sllow-subjects derive great benefit from op ; 
can arise between us. But when we 
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ee ctor, But-L think that an intelligent Native public may have ju 
, to challenge the wisdom of the , Should it convert v 
jet, ian question—which can be so pe on gi. 
“the satisfaction of all parties and on its individ 
‘ablic matter with more or less bearing on the whole population. 
have asked in effect, and very tly—‘ are we all to be 
one se some sectaries need relief ?” I sympathise with them fully hink ~~ 
¢ this needless and vexatious Bill must e abandoned as ou , and 4 
ee that one of the reasons for this thing is a ‘drafting’ difficulty. 
haeereuee ss, define the fragment or sub-class of -the: Bréhmo saa Wak 
a teh lief; and we have been assured by the hon’ble and learned M 




















ds, with other dogmas and th gree e 
other wandering minds, wii er an eories ut 
tite and the like, whom he wishes to include, but is equally at a loss to - 
define. It is apprehended, too, that a definition which might, perhaps, include — 
the sects or individuals intended to be relieved this year, would be left high 
and dry by the tide of change next year. 

“Well, there can be no doubt that the hon’ble and learned Member has as 
yet a very bewildering, shifty and immature condition of things to deal with 
asa subject for legislation. But still I do not consider the confusion hopeless, 
or that: it will baffle the Committee of revision. Lig 

“ Be this, however, asit may, I am satisfied that the mere fact that things are — 
in this chaotic state, distinctly, and as it appears to me conclusively, forbids our 

ting such disorder as a fitting starting-point of general nation-wide 

islation on such a subject. We cannot allow a difficulty about defining some 

20,000 petitioners to be a reason for thiusting unwelcome legislation on over five 
times as many millions. 

“T sympathise with my learned colleague’s difficulties ; but I cannot givein — 
my adhesion to the solution he pro: . It is, I believe, impolitie, premature 
and vain to attempt now to consolidate—I think we shall likewise stimulate— 
all possible Native dissent for all time to come under this general Dissenters’ Act, — 
Nat is to be applicable, with its many pitfalls and disagreeablenesses, to all 

ative society. & eae 

“It is true that our learned colleague dislikes the thought of what he calls — 
a perfect jungle of Marriage Acts on the Statute-book. I am satisfied that he — 
Greatly exaggerates both the difficulty arid demand for legislation of this kind. 







ut were his utmost anticipations to be realised, I still think that an or 
ineapemin ee ee learn: i ee -b¢ 
vere, Zor Some years to come, and in the present state of our ignorance of | 
2 ee aptattinen Aig yor cree Geter 
able to the imminen foie this - nts sak wake 
_ timely legislation from this © : 





fe ake 


cer ant a elgg ot oe = a 
and of ju of what is rig’ sui 
a A ec ies meaicam tice thom are this Council, 


oir sly nor wisely legislate on such a matter in a 
oar eosaiurephineens! cal sence aceon: 


whieh a are enacted here. 
~The honour which has been Risks me in_permitti 


Ses Sall shortly be a thing of the past. But Is 
were I to leave This Council without affirming, with all the 


pie that I am heartily satisfied that it wwouli-be fae better, 2soih aa 


t and the future, both for the lawgivers and for those for 


3 laws are made, did we not thus peactionliy loame te slo seitiet tame 


"Major General the Hon’ble H. W. Norman confessed ‘that ; 

much moved by the arguments adduced by his hon’ble fi 

- this Bill, nor did he share in their apprehensions, and he still tho 

a just and rh Bill. The remonstranees which had lately been 

eee to have been toa great extent evoked by what 

in this Council, rather than a spontaneous genuine product of 

the part of ig! large numbers of our Native fellow-eubjectas. The B 

to him to be framed in a spirit of entire toleration, and as it was 


4 eto real grievance from a large and increasing class, he wou 


‘amendment, which would restrict the operation of the Bill” 
of that class. 


“The Hon'ble Str Ricuarp Tempxe said that it was not hisi 


aaah. the Council with any remarks on the general principles 


Saris! ei ae were very ably and strongly expounded "Neliey 


Mr. Stephen, ona recent occasion, and he 


a _ exposition had not in any way been shaken by the vague 
the Council had heard tha: day from the hon’ble bap ont the 


| against aas% Bill. His only object in mie pt ae 


ancil was this : t deal had just been said 
ool ried g Aer lanl about the influenee which Nyive 
ye upon our legislation, and it had béen alleged that this ‘toe 
aced against this Bill. He felt surprised at henring these: 
not allow them to pass unchallenged. : 


2 believed that Native. is ery throughout the — 


pee ng 


2m a considerable section population, was 
measure, he should be in fayour of the wi view ‘which ten had 
e friends, but he affirmed that there was 





qu "ble Six Ricnany Tempre continued. Allowing that there 
ect in cireula formal translations, ene he ask 
a ee ee 
a in the newspapers; whe' ’ 
= cn, which had constant allusions to everything that passed 
wspapers, were not conversant with the objects and deta 
Sand had not the English newspapers been full of the i ms 
bow és this Bill? Further, with reference to the interlocutory tse. ‘ 
of is hon’ble nent he Rigo ask whether there was not a large at 
Native papers vali and in very excellent ta i] 
sometimes even in fi eloquaitt it English He would enge his hon’ 
to produce almost any quotation—certainly any series of quotations—from ae i 
alive paper in India, whether in. samen vera ernacular language, 
‘Then, again, what did the deliberations or addresses of public 
in this country amountto? Some show of these had been ee cee 
his hon’ble friends, but what were the facts? There were no ee tee 
‘before the Council, either from Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, 
ey a orany of the great centres of sennaediiee te the country. At wap 
places the people conducted their proceedings in a public manner 
from not one of those great centres there been any utterances of 
feelings of ‘ people in regard to the Bill. The utterances against the 
had come only from Aligarh and Bareilly; from one Native gentleman 
-Moridabéd, who seemed to have moved twice in this matter, because Sir B 
observed his name put forward in a letter from Bareilly. a 


{Whe Hon’ble Mn. ‘Ixaxas observed thnt the Native gentleman. who | 
Bareilly, and the eman whose letter was dated Moradabad, 
t pe : sere ea po held at Morédabéd, 

m sent ea Hie BD Srey A 















sntlemen, out of whom twelve were 
yernment or Hono 

men who would na follow the 

were but two independent Native pane ie 


Hon’ble Mn. Incxis observed that the memorial 
persons ]. 

Sir Ricnarp TEMPLE resumed—But it appears from ‘the 
‘that cs cant really consisted of these fourteen sons, 2 
their memorial about the city by a sort of “round-robin” pre 

tures of persons known orunknown. Without tenth the g 
leaders in the movement : if there were others induced to join, 
were these fourteen gentlemen. oe 

At Aligarh there had been a meeting of some rene 
men; of more or less rank and position. But the president ar 
_ also en eek servant, a ere Collector; and that De 


- his 0 peat ee eet all , and based his spooch 0 
his hon’ble rn'ble friend, Sir Ricuarp TEMPLE 
Be UGhange tt testimony Dut he su tha. utteranoes of 80) 
discriminated and distinguished from ne spontaneous opinion wh 
‘the unassisted movement of the people. Ba 
of So much for the quantity of the agitation. He would for* 5 
By osu its quality. show the sort of arguments by which 
ported, he would read to the Council just one or two | 
Gert that thelr calibre might be weighed, One Native gen 
~ «Polygamy is not allowed by Hindé law, and if it is allowed by Muh 
natter of choice. Why do not the Progressive Brihmos make it. a rule or 
themselves not to have more than one wife?” 
"Was not this a surprisingly incautious statement of the E 
now exists ? ; 
- Another Native gentleman remarked— 
“cid a Than So ee ea ty whi a Hinata 
are 
, fall under the head of ven Hinds. ‘a ‘a Hind i i makes 
bread, &c.) at the houses of gag wpe 
outcast. Thus, it féllows that many might take 
Civilians, Barristers and Doctors would never t! 
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